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ication NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
No. 779 Washington, D. C. March 16, 1940 


TRADE ASSOCIATION ORDERED TO 
CEASE PRICE CONTROL PRACTICES 


Cease and Desist Order Issued Against Manufac- 
turers of Wooden Containers 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued an order against 
the Standard Container Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., a trade association, three of its officers 
and 26 Florida and Georgia manufacturers or distributors 
of wooden containers for fruits and vegetables, prohibiting 
the maintenance by combination and agreement of uniform 
and minimum prices for their products, the curtailment of 
production, and the intimidation of industry members to in- 
duce them to become parties to the agreements. 


Association officer respondents are James B. Adkins, 
Gainesville, Fla., former president; Charles P. Chazal, Ocala, 
Fla., president, and Russell W. Bennett, Jacksonville, Fla., 
secretary, treasurer, and general manager. 


Findings of the Commission, as summarized in the press 
release, are: 


“The member respondents situated in an area pote 
a substantial proportion of the national output of fruits an 
vegetables, are the source of most of the wooden containers 
sold in Florida for the packaging of these products for trans- 
portation to markets. Since July, 1935, they have effectuated 
understandings, combinations and conspiracies involving (1) 
fixing and maintaining of uniform and minimum prices in- 
cluding uniform maximum discounts, brokerage fees, freight 
allowances and time limitation of contracts; (2) curtailing 
of the production and sale of certain containers and container 
parts, and (3) enforcement of the agreements through the 
medium of the trade association and of the respondents 
Adkins and Bennett. 

“Under the agreements, the respondent Adkins from time 
to time met with other authorized representatives of the 
member respondents, determined the current prices and tele- 
graphed and mailed the fixed and established current prices 
and terms and conditions of sale to all member respondents 
and to others in the industry who were not members of the 


association. 


British Ban Canned Fruit Imports 


The British Board of Trade has announced that, 
effective March 19, licenses will be required for the 
importation of preserved fruit in air-tight containers, 
not including fruit pulps, jams, and marmalades. Ex- 
emption is provided for goods dispatched to the United 
Kingdom from place of origin before March 19. Stocks 
on hand are deemed adequate for a considerable period. 
Suspension of imports is not permanent, and licenses 
will probably be granted when need arises. It had 
earlier been reported that British banks had been in- 
structed as of March 11 to refuse to open new credits 
and refuse all transfers of currency for new purchases 
outside the sterling areas. 


“The respondent Bennett from time to time issued and 
distributed among association members and manufacturers 
and distributors, “Fair Market Value” price lists setting 
forth in detail the terms and conditions of sales of various 
types of containers as upon by the member respon- 

ts, and distributed data on any — subsequen 
made upon instructions from the respondent Adkins and 
other representatives of the members. 

“Between June 15 and August 15, 1936, the association, 
through agreements of its members, curtailed the members 
production of containers and container parts, directing that 
no citrus fruit crates were to be fabricated, sold or shipped 
for use in Florida between those dates except for current 
use, and that none were to be sold or offered at less than 
current prevailing prices. 

(Continued on page 6130) 


FOOD LAW OPINIONS 


Information on Various Labeling Questions Given 
in Administration’s 


Following are opinions given by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in recent letters replying to correspondents who 
sought information on various labeling questions: 


CANNED PINTO BEANS 


A correspondent who packs a type of pinto beans under 
the name “Brown Beauty Beans” inquired whether the Act 
will require the label to state that these beans are pinto beans 
or whether they can continue to be called merely “brown 
beauty beans,” a term with which his trade is familiar. The 
Administration stated: 


“In the absence of any standard as yet under the new 
* * * Act for canned beans of this type, we must seek 
the answer to your question in Section 403(i) of the Act, 
which requires the label to bear the common or usual name 
of the food if any there be. Whether or not the courts will 
interpret this to mean that the common or usual name is 
merely ‘beans’ or is in this case ‘pinto beans’ is perhaps a 
matter of speculation. We therefore cannot say definitely that 
the word ‘pinto’ must appear, but certainly in the interest of 
more informative labeling and in anticipation of the possibi’- 
ity that ‘pinto beans’ may be held to be the common or us |. 
name, we suggest that your new labels display the wox: 
‘pinto.’ This of course does not preclude your continui 
to use the term ‘brown beauty beans’ on the label provi 
the words ‘brown beauty’ do not mislead in any way as to 
the variety or type of the bean. You might label the product 
‘brown beauty beans’, this term followed a conspicuous 
statement, in parenthesis if desired, ‘pinto ti 


USE OF TERM “FOOD COLOR ADDED” 


A correspondent asked whether the term “food color 
added” is sufficient to indicate the presence of artificial color. 
The reply stated: 

“Section 403 (k) of the Act bears specifically upon your 
inquiry regarding the propriety of the ab tan color 
added.’ In our opinion they may be erroneously interpreted 
to mean the color is derived from food. The legend should 
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be changed to ‘artificial color added,’ ‘color added,’ or an 
equally informative statement.” 


ARTIFICIAL COLOR IN TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A correspondent inquired about the status of artificial color 
in tomato products under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
The reply stated: 


“Under the authority contained in section 401 of the Act, 
definitions and standards for various tomato products, in- 
cluding puree, paste, catsup and tomato juice have been 
promulgated effective January 1, 1940. The law provides 
that food products for which definitions and standards have 
been prescribed by regulation shall conform with such defini- 
tions and 

“None of the standards promulgated for the indicated 
products recognizes artificial color as an ingredient of the 
article. It follows, therefore, that after the effective date of 
the standards, artificial color will no longer be permissible 
in these tomato products. * * * Section of the 
Act, which took effect on June 25, 1939, defines a food 
product as adulterated, among other things ‘if damage or 
inferiority has been concealed in any manner; or if any sub- 
stance has been added thereto or mixed or packed there- 
with soasto * * * make it appear better or of greater 
value than it is.’ It is our opinion that under this section 
of the Act artificial color in tomato products would of neces- 
sity be classed as adulteration.” 


DECLARATION OF ARTIFICIAL FLAVORS 


Inquiry was made as to whether a statement of each con- 
stituent of an artificial flavoring would be acceptable as a sub- 
stitute for the statement “artificial flavor.” The Administra- 
tion replied: 


“Consideration of Section 403 (k) has led to the conclu- 
sion that a correct interpretation of the language ‘unless it 
bears labeling stating that fact’ will make it mandatory that 
the presence of artificial flavor in your product be declared 
by the words ‘artificial flavoring’ or ‘artificial flavors’ with- 
out the option of declaring each constituent of the flavor in 
lieu of the above declaration. There is, of course, no objec- 
tion to stating each constituent of such flavoring in addition 
to the legend ‘artificial flavoring’ or ‘artificial flavor.’ ” 


USE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


A correspondent’s letter dealt with the use of the name 
“salsa di pomidoro” on one panel for a tomato paste label. 
The Administration stated: 


“* * * We can only call your attention to the regula- 
tion under Section 403 (f), subparagraphs (c) (1) and (2). 
Subparagraph (c) (2) states that if the label contains any 
representation in a foreign language, all words, statements 
and other information required by or under authority of the 
Act to appear on the label shall appear thereon in the for- 
eign language. The designation ‘salsa di pomidoro’ is cer- 
tainly a representation in a foreign language and directs the 
attention of consumers of Italian lineage to the product. 
Since such consumers may not understand English, it is the 
intent of this provision of the Act that they be furnished the 
mandato label information in the language they under- 
stand, We are disposed to believe the requirements would be 
met by making one panel all Italian and the other panel all 
English. At least, the panel which bears the name ‘salsa di 
pomidoro’ should in addition bear the net weight statement 
in Italian and the words ‘distributed by’ in Italian.” 


LABELING MIXTURES OF FOODS SEPARATELY REFINED 


Information was sought as to the proper labeling of toma- 
toes packed with tomato sauce, and the Administration re- 
plied: 


“As you indicate, the new standard of identity for canned 
tomatoes clearly specifies the optional packing mediums 
which may be employed and tomato paste is not among them. 
Consequently, there is no provision in the standard for the 
addition of tomato paste. 

“In answering inquiries similar to yours, we have stated 
that if the addition of tomato paste renders the article suffi- 
ciently different in general characteristics from canned toma- 
toes, it might be regarded as a different article from ordinary 
canned tomatoes. The product may be labeled as a mixture 
of tomatoes and tomato paste. Some such legend as ‘toma- 
toes and tomato paste,’ the word ‘tomatoes’ and the word 
‘paste’ being given comparable prominence, would be satis- 
factory. e would not regard the designation ‘sauce’ as 
appropriate because of its indefiniteness and because the 
product which was added to the tomatoes is tomato paste.” 


State Laws Regarding Catsup Labels 


Some States in the past have required labels on tomato 
catsup to bear a list of the ingredients used in the prepara- 
tion of the product. Direct inquiry to food officials of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Florida has brought 
replies that these States do not now require such a list of 
ingredients on tomato catsup if it is made from whole 
tomatoes, 


Kentucky Food and Drug Bill Fails to Pass 


The Kentucky legislature adjourned its 1940 session on 
March 14 without taking final action on the pending food 
and drug bill (H. B. 446—S. 202). The proposed legisla- 
tion differed in various respects from the Federal law, and 
among other things would have authorized the establishment 
of multiple standards of quality and required the payment 
of heavy registration and permit fees for the sale of food 
products in the State. 


Virginia Legislature Passes Food Bill 


Before final adjournment of the Virginia legislature on 
March 9, the House of Delegates passed Senate bill 310, a 
bill to regulate the manufacture, sale, and advertising of 
food products and to define adulteration and misbranding. 
The provisions of the bill are similar to the food sections of 
the new Federal Food and Drug Act. The legislature also 
passed a bill authorizing the use of a “Virginia Quality La- 
bel” on food products packed in the State under State or 
Federal supervision. 


Department Store Sales in February 

Department store sales in February continued at about 
the same level as in January, although an increase is usual 
between these months, according to the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Sales in the four weeks ending March 2 were 3 per cent 
larger, and in the first nine weeks of the year were 4 per 
cent larger, than in the corresponding periods last year. 


Tin Plate Prices Unchanged for Second Quarter 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, in an announcement 
from its Pittsburgh office on March 5, reaffirmed current steel 
prices for various products, including tin plate, for second 
quarter deliveries. 
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Board to Meet May 16 and 17 


President H. F. Krimendahl has selected May 16 
and 17 as the date for the spring meeting of the 
Association's Board of Directors. As usual, committees 
having reports to submit for consideration of the Board 
will meet in advance of the Board's sessions. 


CONGRESS SUMMARY 


Senate Debates Hatch Act Amendments While 
House Passes Appropriations 


While the Senate continued to devote most of the past 
week to debate on the amendment to the Hatch Act prohib- 
iting political activities by State employees paid in part from 
Federal funds, the House passed a new naval expansion bill, 
appropriations for the legislative branch of the government, 
and a measure creating additional District and Circuit Court 
judgeships. 

A House Judiciary subcommittee concluded hearings on 
bills to amend the Walsh-Healey Government Contracts Act, 
and the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries took 
testimony on a number of bills introduced by Delegate Di- 
mond relating to the Alaska fisheries. The Dimond bills 
would authorize the appointment of an Alaska fisheries ad- 
visory committee and would place limitations on the employ- 
ment of non-resident labor in the fisheries of the territory. 
The proposals were supported by the testimony of Governor 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska and Mayor Brownell of Seward, 
Alaska. Opposition to the bills was voiced by Joe Jurich, 
secretary-treasurer of the International Fisherman's Union, 
Seattle, Washington, who spoke on behalf of the Alaska Fish- 
erman’s Union. 

The Temporary National Economic Committee, known as 
the “Monopoly Committee,” has scheduled hearings for the 
week of March 18 on the subject of interstate trade barriers. 
Witnesses representing the Council of State Governments 
will present testimony on the general background of the 
trade barrier problem, what is being done by local groups to 
combat the resulting dangers to the national economy, the 
progress so far accomplished, and a survey of the methods 
of attack looking to a solution of the problem. Following 
this, the Interdepartmental Committee will present case stud- 
ies showing the effects of trade barriers in various industrial 
fields, 


Attempted Fraud Uncovered by Association 


Complaints of illness from finding an insect in canned 
foods were recently made simultaneously by a woman in 
New York to three canning firms, each a member of the 
Association. Her letters of complaint were forwarded to 
the Association for attention within a day of each other 
by the three firms. 

Attempted fraud was immediately suspected by the Asso- 
ciation and an investigation brought to light further facts 
showing that the family was engaged in a number of dis- 
honest schemes. 

In each of the three letters, almost identically phrased, 
it was claimed that the woman had found a bug in a different 
canned food, and that the sight had caused her to become 


violently sick. The expenses of medical attention were 
claimed. 


Investigation showed that no physician in the vicinity had 
treated her for over a year. Neighbors were suspicious of 
the family, who appeared to have a source of considerable 
income. An interview with the woman claiming illness 
showed that she was suspicious and unwilling to give any 
specific information, A 17-year-old girl, said to be the 
woman's daughter, told the investigator that she had written 
“a lot of letters”, and was unable to remember to whom 
they had been sent. 

When the investigator told the woman that he knew of 
the three complaints, and showed her copies of her letters, 
he reported, “she turned absolutely white in the face and for 
a moment was unable to speak.” 


This case plainly indicates the value of a centralized 
service for the handling of consumer complaints. By such 


an arrangement canners are best protected from frauds of 
this nature. 


Conference on Packaging, Packing, and Shipping 


The annual Conference on Packaging, Packing, and Ship- 
ping will be held in New York City on March 26 to 29 at 
the Hotel Astor, concurrently with the Tenth Packaging 
Exposition. 


Suggestions for Pea Aphid Control in 1940 


Suggestions for control of pea aphid by dusting, by the 
use of nicotine vaporizer, or by spraying, were issued re- 
cently by the Department of Agriculture and have been 
mailed to member pea canners by the Association’s Bureau 
of Raw Products Research. These suggestions are based 
upon seasonal results and combine those recommendations 
upon which a general agreement has been reached among 
research workers. Directions for using these methods of 
control are given in the circular, together with a discussion 
of when to treat peas. 

Included in the material sent pea canners are statements 
condensed from more detailed summaries of recent results 
prepared by Federal entomologists stationed in Wisconsin, 
and by experiment station entomologists in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Oregon, and New Jersey. 

Additional copies of the pea aphid control statement can 
be obtained by writing to the Association. 


Trade Practice Rules Issued for Sardine Industry 


Trade practice rules for the sardine industry were promul- 
gated March 5 by the Federal Trade Commission under its 
trade practice conference procedure. The rules relate to the 
sale and distribution of canned sardines, and are designed to 
eliminate unfair trade practices. 

Besides the rules as to defamation of competitors or dis- 
paragement of their products, substituting inferior products 
for those ordered, fictitious prices, false invoicing, com- 
mercial bribery, selling below cost, etc., which are found 
in practically all fair trade practice rules promulgated by the 
Federal Trade Commission, there are embodied rules giving 
definitions of improper packing, and of the terms “natural 
style” and “seconds.” Along with these definitions are 
rules upon the misuse of these terms. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATION ORDERED TO 
CEASE PRICE CONTROL PRACTICES 


(Continued from page 6127) 


“Violators and alleged violators, by threats and intimida- 
tion, were induced to cancel orders and conform to the un- 
derstandings and agreements when, but for such coercive 
acts, they would not have so conformed.” 


Under the cease and desist order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the member respondents are directed to 
cease and desist from effectuating any combination and agree- 
ment with the effect of restraining competition, and, as a part 
of such combination, agreeing to fix and maintain, or fixing 
and maintaining, uniform or minimum prices, uniform terms 
and conditions of sale, such as maximum discounts, broker- 
age fees, freight and other allowances and time limitations 
in contracts, and agreeing to curtail, or curtailing, produc- 
tion of containers or parts or agreeing to check, or checking, 
the production of the mills of other parties to such an agree- 
ment to determine if such other mills have curtailed pro- 
duction as agreed upon. 

The order also directs the member respondents to cease 
threatening, coercing or in any wise intimidating industry 
members in an effort to induce them to become parties to the 
understanding, agreement or combination, or to induce them 
to maintain the prices fixed by, or to curtail production in 
furtherance of, the agreement or conspiracy. 


Other acts forbidden the member respondents are the 
filing with the respondent association, its officers, agents or 
employees, of any report as to the manner and form in 
which any industry member is carrying out any agreement 
with reference to prices or production, and reporting to or 
conferring with James B. Adkins, or any officer, agent or em- 
ployee of the association as to prices at which products are 
to sold or as to the curtailment of production or as to 
failure of any industry member to carry out any agreement or 
understanding for maintenance of prices, terms and condi- 
tions of sale or the curtailment of production. 


The respondent trade association, its officers, agents and 
employees, and the respondents Adkins, Chazal and Bennett, 
are directed to desist from aiding, abetting or encouraging, 
or cooperating with, the respondents in performing any of 
the acts prohibited by the Commission order, and, more 
particularly, collecting from or disseminating among the re- 
spondents or other association members or other members of 
the wooden container industry, any information as to prices, 
terms and conditions of sale, or curtailment of production. 


The respondent Adkins is directed to cease threatening, 
coercing, or in any wise intimidating, industry members in an 
attempt to induce them to become parties to an understand- 
ing, agreement, combination or conspiracy, or to maintain 

rices, terms and conditions of sale, or to curtail production 
n furtherance of any such understanding, agreement, com- 
bination or conspiracy. 


Designating Canned Peas as “Telephone” Variety 


Certain canners and distributors have at times used the 
word “telephone” to designate a large seeded sweet canned 


pea. The Association was asked to obtain the opinion of 
the Food and Drug Administration on this subject and the 
Administration replied that since there is a definite variety 
of peas known as Telephone peas, consumers would expect 
to get that variety of peas if the cans were so labeled. The 
Administration would therefore consider the cans misbranded 
if they were labeled Telephone peas unless that variety is 
actually in the can. 


“The Small Businessman” 


Because of its general interest, as well as its reference 
to the annual convention of canners, the talk “The Small 
Businessman” by W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Company 
is reproduced below. The talk was broadcast on February 
25, 1940, on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. 


“This is a country of small towns and small businesses. 
The large cities often are only small neighboring communi- 
ties grown together; the large businesses usually are suc- 
cessive stages of a particular service hooked together for 
efficiency and economy. But for the villages, there would 
be no cities—large cities are not self-perpetuating; and but 
for smaller business units, there would be no great corpora- 
tions. Were the great cities destroyed, they could be rebuilt 
from the towns and villages; from small businesses, great 
corporations could be organized again—but conversely, this 
would not be true. 


“Ninety-four per cent of American towns and cities have 
less than 50,000 population. These are communities of 
uite distinctive character and great range of individuality. 
ch community or group has much more balanced leader- 
ship than most large cities have. Out in the country—where 
you really find this Country—a type of thought prevails 
of which the suffocating and sophisticated superficiality of 
the oe and self-worshipful metropolis seldom seems 
capable. 


“Likewise, the country’s real business is small business. 
Of all businessmen who pay income tax, 96 per cent are 
Small Businessmen who earn less than $25,000 a year— 
earn it and use it. We have about 210,000 industrial con- 
cerns; 145,000 of them are small concerns producing less 
than $100,000 worth of goods a year—which everyone Ang 
is a very small production. There are one and a half million 
retail stores; one and a quarter million of them are inde- 
pendent single-owner stores. 


“It is important to know this, but we cannot be said to 
know it as long as we think of Big Business when we hear 
business spoken of—as if business were great aggregations 
of capital, vast concentrations of mechanical power and 
famous industrial names. These do not comprise American 
Business. Go around the country, observe things at first 
hand. Drop into the annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association, for example. You see 5,000 bankers 
in session. Famous men are there—heads of famous banks 
—but you could seat them in one row of chairs. The other 
4,950 men (and a few women) are heads of country banks, 
small-town banks, small-city banks—the Small Bankers who 
carry on the bulk of the banking business for the bulk of 
the people. Visit the great Canners’ Convention—a conven- 
tion so large that it swamps any city where it meets. All 
the big names are there, of course, but they are lost among 
thousands of men connected with small canneries—single- 
owner canneries, two-brother partnerships, canneries oper- 
ated by five working partners, and so on. You need to see 
them all together to realize that the canning industry is made 
up of a multitude of small units. At an insurance convention 
you observe the same thing—the big national companies 
as a matter of course but also hundreds of smaller accident, 
fire, life and health insurance companies, representing at 
least one line of American business that today can report 
its transactions in astronomical figures without using a single 
drop of red ink. The hotel business in convention presents 
the same picture. That massive industry is capable of caring 
for more than a million people every day, yet 70 per cent 
of the hotels that comprise it have less than 50 rooms each. 
Name any field you like—the furniture business, the pulp 
and paper business, the newspaper publishing the 
dairy business—it is made up of small units. 
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“Even the operations of big automobile factories are pre- 
ceded by weeks of work in the field of Small Business, and 
when the big automobile manufacturers have added their 
special contribution, the whole product moves out into the 
field of Small Business again to be bought, sold and used. 
Big Business is just a junction point for Small Business, 
going and coming. 


“What a vast network of communications Small Business 
is, and through which to send depressive or tonic influence 
to the country! We are more dependent on the Small Busi- 
nessman than we realize—more than he realizes. Not only 
is his importance to be emphasized, but also his responsibility. 
His community takes its reading of the national economic 
temperature from the thermometer of his countenance. 
Whatever he permits to worry or injure or unduly burden 
him, slows down the nation. In the worst of times, from 
10 to 25 per cent more business volume is always to be had, 
that our surrender to personal discouragement robs us of. 
That percentage spread through the nation would be the 
saving margin, and that margin is the special field of the 
Small Businessmen to conserve. 


“This is a Small-Town and Small-Business Country. That 
is one phase of our democracy. There is strength and there 
is wisdom in large numbers of small interests working for 
the common purpose.” 


Consumers Appreciate Facts on Canned Foods 


Frequent evidence is received by the Association's Home 
Economics Division of consumers’ appreciation of accurate 
information on the canning industry's products and methods. 
This appreciation is most commonly expressed when an 
individual, or consumers’ organization, writes for additional 
copies of publications. Many times, however, an individual 
is so pleased with the material she has received that she 
simply writes her thanks and appreciation. An example 
of this is shown in the following letter from a member of the 
American Association of University Women at Washington, 
D. C.: 


“I am very glad to have the four publications you so 
thoughtfully sent to members of the A. A. U. W. I have 
found, for instance, the answers to oft-discussed questions 
—-what are cans made of? and—is it safe to keep food in 
opened cans? 

“I congratulate you on the attractive form of the booklets 
and folders and know that the National Canners Association 
has done much to make canned foods safe.” 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Carlot Shipments as Reported to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service by Common Carriers 


Carlot shipments of snap and lima beans, tomatoes, green 
peas, and citrus fruits were smaller during the week ending 
March 9, 1940, than during the corresponding week of 1939. 
Spinach shipments were somewhat larger. Shipments of 
citrus fruits during the week ending March 9, were about 
2,000 carloads smaller than during the corresponding week 
in 1939, and were almost 500 carloads smaller than during 
the week ending March 2, 1940. 


The following table, compiled from statistics of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, gives detailed comparisons of 
carlot shipments of selected vegetables and fruits: 


Week ending— Season total to— 
Mar.(, Mar.9, Mar. 2, Mar9, Mar 9, 


Veorrasies 1939 1940 1940 1939 1940 
Beans, snap and lima.......... 66 3 1 3,847 1,653 
300 230 «65,646 «63,042 
Green peas... 141 79 125 919 «61,121 
353 300 «4,304 «63,533 
Domestic, competing directly. 4,419 4,500 3,915 77,538 77,720 
Imports competing—Directly. 36 51 107 477 516 
63 74 2,004 2,260 

Favits 
Citrus, domestic. ............+ 5,335 3,383 3,815 88,800 77,682 
Others, 56 41 58 49,435 47,515 


Stocks and Shipments of Canned Corn 


Total stocks of canned corn, excluding corn on the cob, 
on March 1, 1940, were 9,673,119 actual cases, compared with 
14,644,842 cases on March 1, 1939, and 11,005,285 cases on 
February 1, 1940, according to figures compiled by the As- 
sociation’s Division of Statistics. Shipments during Febru- 
ary, 1940, were 1,332,166 cases, compared with 1,581,146 
cases shipped during February, 1939. Shipments during the 
seven months, August 1, 1939, to March 1, 1940, were 12,- 
971,610 cases, against 11,011,408 cases during the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year. 

March 1 stocks of corn on the cob totaled 161,344 cases, 
with Eastern States holding 14,190 cases and Western States 
147,154 cases. 


The following table furnishes figures on total supply of 
canned corn in canners’ hands on March 1, 1940: 


Eastern States Western States 

Cream style Cases Cases 

Whole kernel: 

Bantam and ,802 1,763,712 


Stocks and Shipments of Canned Peas 


Total stocks of canned peas on March 1, 1940, amounted 
to 7,144,963 actual cases, compared with 12,721,650 cases on 
March 1, 1939, according to figures compiled by the Associa- 
tion's Division of Statistics. The following table shows stocks 
and shipments on various dates of the two varieties: 


Alaskas Sweets Total 
Cases Cases Cases 
4,378,904 8,342,746 12,721,650 
Shi its during 
lebruary, 1000. 1,317,002 2,202,034 
Vobruary, 1040................. 519.420 1,043,358 1.562.787 
June 1, 1988 to March 1, 1930.... 7,056,130 9.406.384 17,362,514 
June 1, 1939 to March 1, 1940.... 6,436,913 10,170,720 16,607,633 


Stocks and Shipments of Pitted Red Cherries 


Stocks of pitted red cherries on March 1, 1940, were 259,- 
135 cases of No. 2's and 205,806 cases of No. 10's, compared 
with 85,750 cases of No. 2’s and 319,773 cases of No. 10’s on 
March 1, 1939, according to figures compiled by the Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics. 
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Shipments during the months July 1 to March 1 were as fol- 
lows: 1939-40—1,759,553 cases No. 2's and 905,488 cases No. 
10's; 1938-39—791,310 cases No. 2's and 662,929 cases No. 10's. 

In the following table are shown detailed figures of stocks 
on March 1 and shipments during February by regions: 
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2,911 


3,248 
— 895 


New York and Pennsylvania: 


Shipments for February 
Mich., Wise., and Ohio: 
Stocks: sold not shipped 


= 


Minus shipment due to one canner’s report of stocks being 
larger on March 1 than on February 1. 


World Trade in Tomato Products During January 


Fair shipments of tomato products were made from Italy 
during January, principally to England, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, according to the American consul at Naples. Exports 
of tomato products to the United States were small. 

Local prices in Italy have risen on tomato products, but 
export prices have remained unchanged during the past 30 
days at the higher level than prices quoted during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Moderate stocks of peeled to- 
matoes and tomato sauce remain in Italy, but stocks of dou- 
ble concentrate still being quoted on February 16 of last 
year were exhausted before February 16, 1940. 

Exports of canned tomatoes from the United States to Eng- 
land during January, 1940, amounted to 72,000 cases, com- 
pared with none in January, 1939. The total shipments dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1939, to January 31, 1940, amounted 
to 109,100 cases, compared with only 6,900 during the cor- 
responding period a year earlier. 

An increase of 42 per cent in seasonal exports of canned 
tomatoes from Canada to England occurred in the six months 
from July 1 to December 31, 1939, during which 1,265,100 
cases were shipped, compared with 888,100 cases for the cor- 
responding period of 1938. This left Canadian canners’ 
stocks of canned tomatoes on January 1, 1940, at 68 per cent 
below the stocks of January 1, 1939. 


Veterans’ Bureau Asks Bids on Pineapple Juice 

The Veterans’ Administration at Washington, D. C., has 
asked for bids on 800 cases (6 No. 10 cans) of canned pine- 
apple juice. Bids are to be opened April 4 and shipment is 
to be made to Perryville, Md. 


Estimates of Australian Fruit Packs for 1940 

Latest figures, cabled by the American trade commissioner 
at Sydney, give estimates for the 1940 pack of canned fruits 
in Australia, The total pack for apricots, peaches, and pears 
is estimated at 2,500,000 cases, compared with the 1939 pack 
of 2,708,000 cases, and the 1938 pack of 3,031,000 cases. 


The estimates for the 1940 pack of the three fruits are 
as follows: Canned apricots, 400,000 cases; canned pears, 
800,000 cases; and canned peaches, 1,300,000 cases. 


Fruits and Vegetables in Cold Storage 


Total stocks of all frozen fruits reported in cold storage on 
March 1 were 103,975,000 pounds, compared with 103,113,- 
000 on hand a year earlier, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Of the total stocks on March 1, 21,059,- 
000 pounds were reported in small containers of less than 
30 pounds capacity, and 82,916,000 pounds were in bulk or 
large containers. 

Frozen vegetable stocks, totaling 61,338,000 pounds, ex- 
ceeded those of a year earlier by 5,556,000 pounds. The net 
reduction in stocks during February was 6,242,000 pounds, 
compared with 6,066,000 pounds during February, 1939. 

The following tables show stocks of frozen fruits and 
vegetables in cold storage on March 1, 1940, compared with 
previous periods: 
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